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NEW  BRUNSWICK,  Jan,  23  For  the  generation  of  American  men  now  in  their 
40s,  Camp  Kilmer  is  a frayed,  painful  memory  of  camouflaged  barracks,  over-loaded 
troop  carriers,  75,000  other  soldiers,  mud  and  confusion.  The  chief  army  embar- 
kation base  during  World  War  !1,  Kilmer,  in  its  heyday,  housed  millions  of  men 
for  the  few  days  before  they  went  overseas. 

For  today's  college-age  generation,  this  memory  of  their  fathers  may  seem, 
like  all  of  World  War  EE,  to  be  part  of  ancient  history. 

Camp  Kilmer  still  exists,  but  it  is  at  a crucial  point  in  its  transition 
from  army  base  to  college  campus.  Demolition  of  much  of  the  old  base  is  scheduled 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Right  now  most  of  the  barracks  still  stand,  weathered  and  battered.  Their 
windows  are  gaping  holes;  grass  and  brush  have  overgrown  their  steps.  The  old 
bus  depot  also  stands,  with  no  one  going  anywhere,  and  the  bell  spire  on  th,e 
post  chapel  is  mute  of  call  to  worship. 

The  bulk  of  the  camp  Is  a ghost  town,  and  the  echoing  emptiness  evokes, 
even  in  the  insensitive,  the  bustle  and  tense  laughter  of  men  readying  themselves 
for  war. 

Jutting  up  amidst  the  decaying  remains  of  the  old  army  base  are  the  dor- 
mitories and  classrooms  of  Livingston  College,  a new  Rutgers  University  unit 
which  will  open  this  September. 

And  just  as  Kilmer  evokes  the  past,  to  those  who  know  it  Livingston 
College  evokes  a dream  of  a new  kind  of  future  for  the  American  College. 

The  key  to  that  future,  Livingston  planners  believe,  lies  in  the  single 
word,  "involvement."  Involvement  of  students  in  the  affairs  of  the  college,  in- 
volvement of  students  and  faculty  with  the  community  and  involvement  of  people 
who  traditionally  have  been  excluded  from  higher  education  with  the  college,  both 
as  students  and  teachers. 

Livingston  College  was  created  because  Rutgers  is  trying  to  cope  with  the 
problems  inherent  in  size.  As  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  Rutgers  knew 
it  had  to  grow  and  admit  more  students.  But  it  also  knew  that  the  more  students, 
the  greater  the  chance  there  would  be  a growth  of  impersonality,  that  students 
would  feel  they  "were  nothing  but  an  IBM  number." 

So  Rutgers  decided  it  would  keep  its  existing  undergraduate  colleges  at 
roughly  their  present  size  and  would  grow  by  creating  new  colleges,  each  of 
which  would  admit  about  3,500  students.  Livingston  is  the  first  of  three  such 
colleges  projected  for  the  Kilmer  area,  which  adjoins  the  University's  Science 
Center  in  nearby  Piscataway. 

Related  to  the  decision  to  create  new  colleges  was  the  idea  that,  as  they 
grew,  each  of  the  colleges  would  develop  its  own  identity. 
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To  Dr„  Ernest  A,  Lynton , a physicist  who  was  chosen  dean  of  Livingston, 
fell  the  task  of  designing  a new  college,  one  which  incorporated  the  good  points 
of  existing  units  and  yet  which  had  its  own  point  of  view. 

"At  first  I was  struck  with  the  fact  that  our  students  would  be  helping 
to  run  society  during  the  21st  century.  That  meant  we  had  to  take  a whole  new 
look  at  what  would  be  an  appropriate  education"  he  says. 

As  he  took  that  new  look,  joined  by  additional  faculty  and  staff  members 
at  the  fledgling  college,  some  points  of  view  began  to  develop. 

"We  agreed,"  Dr.  Lynton  explains,  "that  our  educational  program  would  be 
aimed  at  involving  our  students  with  their  world  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

And,  simultaneously,  that  we  would  try  to  make  them  see  that  the  Western  cultures 
with  which  they  were  familiar  were  not  the  only  cultures  worth  knowing." 

In  light  of  this  philosophy.  Dean  Lynton  began  assembling  a faculty  which 
shared  a common  belief  that  the  fields  in  which  they  were  expert  could  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  massive  social  problems  of  our  times. 

"We've  tried  to  find  top-notch  scholars  who  are  problem-oriented,  who  don't 
want  to  hide  in  the  Ivory  Tower,"  he  says. 

He  began  developing  a faculty  which  can  offer  course  work  in  some  non- 
traditional  areas.  For  example,  freshmen  will  be  able  to  study  Hausa,  a Central 
African  language,  or  Chinese,  as  well  as  more  traditional  languages.  Urban 
planning,  computer  science  and  anthropology  will  Join  more  usual  academic 
offeri ngs. 

Special  interdisciplinary  freshman  courses,  aimed  at  introducing  students 
to  the  varied  ways  that  academic  disciplines  look  at  the  world,  are  being 
developed.  The  goal  is  to  let  students  see,  very  early  in  their  academic  careers, 
how  the  various  academic  specialities  go  about  helping  solve  a problem. 

Livingston  will  give  its  students  a major  role  in  determining  the  rules 
under  which  they  will  live.  Although  committees  of  Rutgers  and  Douglass  College 
students  have  been  acting  as  advisors  to  the  new  college  throughout  its  planning, 
most  specifics  in  this  area  will  await  the  arrival  of  the  first  600  Livingston 
students  in  September. 

Livingston  also  is  developing  an  intern  program  which  will  place  students 
in  part-time  jobs  related  to  their  course  work.  And  it  hopes  to  bring  onto  the 
campus  as  teachers  people  who,  though  possibly  lacking  academic  credentials,  have 
experience  in  trying  to  solve  community  problems. 

"Sometimes  I see  a strange  parallel  between  the  old  army  base  and  Livingston 
College,"  Dean  Lynton  says. 

"At  least  during  our  early  years,  we  will  also  face  mud  and  confusion. 

But  more  important,  we'll  also  be  getting  people  ready  to  do  battle.  Our  hope 
is  that  we  can  train  them  to  fight  the  problems  of  population,  poverty,  race 
and  technology  that  will  dominate  their  lives  as  they  approach  the  21st  century." 
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